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PROGRAMOF “Great Loss” Felt 
EDUCATION ByT.&W.A.Boys 
FOR PILOTS On West Coast 


President Behncke Points|C 
Out Advantages of 


Study 


orrespondent Reviews 
Public’s Needs 


By LaMAR NELSON 
(Special Correspondent) 
The pilots on the Pacific Division 
,of TWA mourn the loss of one 
super - efficient and compass - sub- 
| stituting co-pilot. Orme Gove has 
| been transferred, at his request, to 
New York, where he is now flying 
|Newark to Columbus. His motive 
By DAVID L. BEHNCKE ‘in removing his able person was 
Considerable comment has been| indeed Christian, to put his sister 
brought to the attention of the| through Columbia, where she will 
Central Executive Council regard- | Study for her master’s degree. 
ing what policy shall be adopted|Meantime Orme will be serving 
in our publication of the AIR|special “napkins” to male passen- 
LINE PILOT. What is meant|gers with their lunches, to the de- 
by this is the establishment of light of all concerned . . . and to 
the real purpose of our paper.|the consternation and perplexity of 
Should we use it to print scathing|the unsophisticated Gove. 
remarks about our enemies; should | eee 
it be merely a mutual admiration | 


PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 


Scientific and Practical Ex- 
perience Can Be 
Combined 


Harlan Hull, the ex-marine who 
sheet; or possibly a semi-social| believes that a telephone line is 
publication ? |more reliable than a compass or 

1 have given this matter much|bank and turn indicator in crossing 
thought, and sincerely believe we | the continental divide in thick 


AMERICAN OPERATED AIR LINES 
CARRY 248,954 PASSENGERS DURING 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1932 





Aircraft of American-operated 
scheduled air lines carried 248,954 
passengers and flew 24,668,414 
miles during the first six months 
of 1932, it was announced by Col. 
|Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronau- 
tics. These totals represent in- 
creases over the first six months of 
1931 of about 55,000, with respect 
|to passengers carried, and more 
than 4,000,000 in number of miles 
| flown. This survey also shows that 
|of the 60,850 trips started during 
this period, 57,630, or approxi- 
mately 95 per cent, were com- 
pleted. 

Mail carried in the period Janu- 
ary- June, 1932, was 4,342,507 
pounds as compared with 4,589,- 
707 in the corresponding part of 
1931. Air express was 712,638 
pounds in the first half of 1932, a 
substantial increase over the 417,- 
309 pounds carried in the first half 
of 1931. 

The survey also revealed that 
580 aircraft were in use on Ameri- 
can-operated air lines and that 
these aircraft consumed 11,178,- 
807 gallons of gasoline and 317,- 





should carry on with our paper for | weather, and Royal Leonard, new- | 


a three-fold purpose’ First, we|ly elected Chairman of Council 4, 


should make it a medium of edu-|both like variety, so they swap | 
Harlan takes the tri-motor | 


cation for air line piloting. Second, | runs. 
we should tell what we have to tell | day run for one month, while 
about the work of the organiza-|Royal soups the Northrups, and 
tion in a _ straight-forward yet|vice versa, — or contrariwise, as 
courteous style of writing. Third, | ’twere. 

we should devote a definite space 
each month to news correspondents 
which each council shall appoint, 
if not already appointed, for the 
purpose of telling the news of his 


* * * 


Dutch Halloway has invented an 
airplane. He won’t tell us anything 
about it, but you may be sure that 
|it will have among its merits some- 


pilots; each month the news corres-| thing better than the “Thomas Sys- | 


pondents shall give constructive|tem” for covering bald heads, and 
criticisms of the most recent issue 
and from these criticisms we will 
build the policy of the. publication. 

Educational Purposes’ | 

I believe that we should use the} 
AIR LINE PILOT almost entirely | 
for educational purposes. This] . 3 eee : 
means the publication of any ma- | Pilots, Pacific Division, consists of 


tion”. That is to say, there will be 
some “Bird Seed’’, or Psylla, or at 





among the “Refinements”’. 
* ¢ 6 


terial which can possibly be secur- | Royal Leonard, Chairman; Harlan | lightened on aeronautics and pilots | 


ull and Lawrence J. Chiappino. 


ed and serve to educate the air line | . 
Let’s give them our 100 per cent 


pilot to more efficiently and safely | 
perform his work. | = on 
terial will be edited and presented |# non-griping, non-failing, up-to- 
for the pilot’s education and the ALPA standard gang. 


some special gadgets for ‘“Elimina- | 
least three feet of Public tubing, | 


The new Council for the TWA| 










DOMESTIC 
January-June January-June 
1932 1931 
rr ee 22,204,295 18,129,168 
RS pease eee neneiese Chew ee cous 217,588 169,816 
SS MIED © 5.55.0.0.0.000066.0.0006.60464606 0000008 441,192 247,422 
Pt  (CVGGnvbecvsnaschebboebureereens 4,081,270 4,332,714 
eer reer $ 9,160,260.88 
SD -xcteeees sc0c0ssssnghhebereessan’s 54,534,746 40,855,654 
FOREIGN 
See reere rey eer hi ere rae 2,464,119 2,175,262 
POR: xb os 6.0.0 0.9.05 020000 5590s 60 ba.004 31,366 23,835 
'Express (pounds) ... 271,446 169,887 
ask tok be bc whe asela le an yin a ea erties 261,237 256,993 | 
;|Mail payments .............. seseeeee-$ 3,445,643 95 $ 3,464,772.00 


Passenger-miles 


|Miles flown 
| Passengers flown 
| Express (pounds) 
|Mail (pounds) 

Mail Payments ........ 
Passenger-miles ........ 


656 gallons of oil during the first 
half of the year. It was shown, 
too, that the airlines furnished em- 
ployment for 5,461 persons, classi- 


| fied as follows: 558 pilots, 167 co- | 


pilots, 1,929 mechanics, 1,522 field | 
personnel, and 1,285 office per- | 
sonnnel. 


The statistical study just finish- | 
ed is the regular semi-annual re- | 
port on operations of scheduled air | 


lines, including those operating | 
within the United States, and those | 
extensions to foreign countries! 


which are operated by American 
companies. 

The peak month of the 
| year period, for miles flown and 
passengers carried, was June. In 
|that month the air lines flew 4,- 
421,978 miles and carried 51,871 


passengers. The heaviest month for | 


|air express business was March, 
| when the total poundage was 140,- 
|505. March, also, was the leading 


| period for air mail, 765,228 pounds | 


having been transported in that 
month. 

A summary presenting compari- 
sons with the first six months of 
11931 follows: 


994.792 "6,646,247 
eisepaare 4,668,414 20,304,430 
248,954 193,651 
712,638 417,309 
2,507 


501,901 








CY CALDWELL 


Folks down East are having 
\their radio Sunday evenings en- 


|in general. 
| Good old Cy Caldwell, veteran 


as a radio luminary. 
Cy talks from WAAT Jersey 


MAKES 


AIR TALKS ON AIR 


City Sunday evenings at 10:15 

|New York Daylight Saving Time. 
We all know that Cy’s meat is 

aeronautics and national defense. 


| There is only one means of pub- | 
All such ma-|SUpport, and make of this Division | of the written word, has come forth | lic intelligence left for Cy to break | 


|into, and that is a personal tour on 
lthe R. K. O. Circuit or something! 








Bh eng as aa ceolined 22:1 First Post Offices 
Are Said to Date 
From 550 B. C. 


Therefore, let us not “‘crab” over) 
the blind flying instructions we are | 
taking at the present time nor| 
the preparatory work for attain-| 
ing the new S. A. T. R. and the| 
mental tests. All of this is strictly | 
for our benefit and by all means 
we should enter into the spirit and| 
do our best. 

Certain companies are requiring | 
their pilots to study meteorology | 
for the purpose of making yor’ 
pilots good judges of weather and | 
becoming “weather cons cious”. | 
Later possibly pilots will be re-| 


Was Not Set Up Until 
1516, However, States 
Post Office Department 


‘System for General Public, 


quired to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of regulations of the com- 
panies which employ them. 
Specialization 

All of this is very excellent and 
there is no question but what spe- 
cialized education will bring air 
line pilots into a true professional 
status. It is the general belief that 
the efforts of the operators and the 
Department of Commerce towards 
educating air line pilots will work 
out to the best advantage of all 
concerned. The operators will be 
able to show better operation per- 
formance. The Department of Com- 
merce will find it much easier to 
regulate an educated group of 
pilots than to regulate a distinct 
group of individualists. 

The pilot benefits from all of 
this and will be much more secure, 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2.) 


The world’s first system of post 
|offices and post roads was estab- 
|\lished about 550 B. C. by Cyrus 
the Elder, King of Persia, but the 
\first post office for the general 
|public was not established until 
11516, according to an_ historical 
| summary by the Post Office De- 
partment, made public Aug. 30. 

There are hazy references to 
other early postal services, how- 
ever, in the Bible and in records 
left by the Aztec Indians, it was 
revealed. 
| The following information was 
|made available: 

Records of both ancient and 


istence of some sort of a postal 
service employed as a means of 
communication between those who 
inhabited the earth during these 
periods of development. 





modern civilization disclose the ex- | 


post office and post roads have 
been in use for upwards of 2,000 
years. This system of communica- 
tion was evidently worked out by 


Cyrus the Elder shortly after his | 


conquest of the Persian Empire in 
the year 550 B. C. This ruler, in 
order to keep in touch with the af- 
fairs of his vast domain, required 
his Governors and Chief Comman- 
ders to write to him frequently 
about the 
several districts. In order to make 
those communications safe and to 
carry them expeditiously, he built 
post roads throughout the Empire 
and post houses at distances along 
these roads conveniently for a 
swift horse to travel. 

It is related in history that every 
|ruler, both of Persian and Roman 
|empires, from the time of Cyrus 
down to the Middle Ages, concoc- 
ted some scheme for postal com- 
munications. However, the service, 
both in ancient and mediaeval per- 
iods, was for the benefit of the 
;government solely and the general 
public did not share in it at all. 
| In the Bible there are several 
chapters in the Book of Esther con- 
taining an historical record of the 
sending and delivering of mail by 
post. In America, use of a system 
of parcels post by the Aztec In- 
\dians is recorded in Prescott’s 
|“‘Conquest of America’. The Ac- 


developments in their| 


tribute the fish they caught 
throughout the various Indian vil- 
lages. 


| Started in 1639 in America 


So far as known, the first post 
office which was established for the 
general public was in 1516, be- 
tween Vienna and Berlin. In 1523 
England established a postal sys- 
item, but it was only used for com- 
munications between members of 
|the royal family. 
| In America the postal system 
| dates from 1639, when the General 
|Court of Massachusetts, by an or- 
dinance legalized such a means of 
communication and directed that 
all letters brought from overseas 


| should be left at the home of Rich- | 


jard Fairbanks, in Boston, and by 


|him transmitted to the proper part | 
lof the country to which they Were | 


\directed. He was allowed a penny 
| compensation for the transmission 


lof each letter and was accountable | 
|to the authorities for any derelic- | 


tion of duty, 


| The Virginia Colony soon after- | 


|wards established a postal system 
land under an ordinance required 
leach planter receiving a communi- 
‘cation to pass it along to his near- 
‘est neighbor. The penalty imposed 
\for his failure to do so was the 
forfeiture of a hogshead of to- 


History records that the terms|tecs employed this means to dis-| bacco. 


half | 
| those 


4,589,707 
$12,625,032 88 | 
47,501 


METHOD OF 
ORIENTATION 
EXPLAINED 


T. & W. A. Member Gives 


Another Interesting 
Formula 
K. C. BEACON USED AS 
EXAMPLE 


“Mere Guessing Causes Real 
Trouble” 





By H. B. SNEAD 

Actual practice has shown that 
who devote the greatest 
amount of time on the ground to a 
study of blind flying theory require 
the least number of hours under 
the hood. This is especially true 
of radio beacon work. 

We are using a system of orien- 
tation which at first glance re 
sembles a solution of the Einstein 
Theory. A little application and 
serious thought by the pilot on the 
ground, however, convinces him 
that it is simplicity itself; but we 
must apply ourselves in acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of its op- 
eration as well as all problems 
connected with the work and I 
feel that your advice in the article 
|mentioned above will aid im 
measurably in bringing this about. 

I am enclosing a blue print of 
the orientation system referred to 
above, together with instructions 
which accompany it. I am told that 
|this particular method had its in- 
| éeption among the N: A. ‘T. pilots 
|during the recent S. A. T. R. tests. 
We have elaborated on the idea to 
the extent of smoothness and pre- 
cision and devised a simple rule of 
determining the orientation course 
on any beacon. For instance: On 
this particular beacon (Kansas 
City) we proceed as follows: Bi- 
sect the angle formed by the 
|Northwest and Northeast beams 
| (always start in the ‘“‘N” quadrant 
containing true North or the ad- 
|jacent West quadrant if a beam 
runs true North). The course of 
the bisecting line in this case would 
be 5°. This is always the cours« 
flown in the “A” segments and for 
the “N” quadrants a course at 
|right angles to the above or 275° 
These courses are so near North 
and West that we have used the 
latter for the reason that they are 
|more easily remembered. Now, we 
might have chosen the fly South in 
an “A” and East in an “N”, the 
problems work themselves out just 
as easily in either case. We se- 
lected North and West, however, 
because the Southeast beam runs 
directly over Kansas City and as 
some of our problems require low 
flying the element of danger is too 
great over the business section of 
the city. You will note that all 
problems lead away from Kansas 
City. 

I think we should spare no effort 
in convincing our boys that they 
should have some particular method 
of orientation in mind for every 
beacon on their respective runs. 
And stay with that method in case 
of trouble. Just as soon as a pilot 
|starts guessing where he his 
|trouble begins. True, we usually 
|know “about” where we are when 
approaching a station. We may not 
have occasion to use a system of 
orientation in one case out of a 
hundred. But that hundredth time 
—when we must truthfully admit 
| we are lost is where a “system” 
can be used to great advantage. 
|This business of coming down 
|through a rift in the clouds at 
| night under a low ceiling and hedge 
| hopping here and there looking for 
| the field when a perfectly good 
| beacon is in use is the rankest kind 
! (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3.) 
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| proposal at a satisfactory rate was 
|received on the Chicago to San 
| Francisco section from the Boeing 
| Airplane Company & Edward Hub- 
ibard, of Seattle, Wash. (later in- 
|corporated as the Boeing Air 
| Transport, Salt Lake City, Utah), 
|and accepted. 

‘1| Service began under their con- 
||tract July 1, 1927, the Post Office 
| Department relinquishing opera- 
tion at midnight June 30. As no 
satisfactory bid was received for 
the service between New York and 
Chicago, that section of the route 
was readvertised under date of 
March 8 and the bid of the Nat- 
ional Air Transport, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., accepted thereunder. This com- 
pany began service under their 
contract on Sept. 1, the Post Office 





|'Years 1926 and 1927 Shown 
To Have Been Significant 
For Development of Size) 
And Speed of Planes 
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wep 289 The years 1926 and 1927 were} 

— -|significant in the development of 

Entered as Second Class Matter, July 1, 1932, at the Post Office at|the air mail, for during this period 

Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. came five changes which advanced 

air mail beyond what it had ever 

been, according to records of the 

Post Office Department, made pub- 
lic August 25. 

The following additional infor- 
2145 West 63rd Street mation was made available: 

In view of the steady increase in 

Hemlock 5015 imail loads, augmented by the es- = | ae 5 
Sa tablishment of several contract | ; : | Department continuing operating 
EDUCATION feeder routes in the early part of; | Down in cd Orleans there is Z or that wren 
D ithe year 1926, it became apparent — a oe pidge ~ B’s | Airway Service Transferred 
: : ee ; : e Dep: . at a plane|—Burns ue Blooded Bostons— | additi P 
There is no profession or activity in life which is a ee tee Weak ee ie here we see evidently two PO Maplin cna cale ei coe 
enhanced by the educational value brought to it from the|the DeHaviland was necessary. |the four B’s. Mrs. Jimmy Burns between Chicago and San Fran- 
minds of others. Competition among various air-|@nd her famous Grand Internat- cisco on July 1, 1927, another im- 
|craft manufacturers was invited | io Champion : Boston Terrier portant event in the history of the 
Nor is any man capable of acknowledging that sag “s final result ie —— — —- og | Government-operated air mail serv- 
- . eet, ; . : ee ai |mai anes were purchased, de- Dac uring the Century con- | j > ate whe 
knows everything about his or any other profession. ponte ace ie "a cand ak iteeoanes, Mts. Muthd’ able anatieie Sear acl kasiies saan 
5 : Be on ’ - «25 . |May, 1926. These new planes were | drawl was one of the most effective | ; ; a a 
Where we are engaged in a specialized line of en- ao a aaa per ce eas saci te eee te PRA ae ss 
deavor; we have a specialized line of education. The re-!twice the load carried by the De-| She is the wife of Chairman|the radio service were transferred 
sources for the gaining of this education are extremely|Haviland, and also had consider- “Jimmy” Burns, of Council 8,)/to the jurisdiction and control of 
limited. Our profession is comparatively new advance-|@ble more speed. : American Airways Gulf Coast Di-|the Department of Commerce. 

; aa : : ; . | As a matter of fact, trips be- vision. The transfer of the radio service 
ment of air commerce is rapid and lately has come to in-/tween certain points were made at. lendiediod 127 tally cquleged ste- 
volve practically all of the sciences. Navigation, mag-|the rate of 150 to 160 or more!trophy the wonderful day-in and | tions, with an operating personnel 
netic science, chemistry, mechanical engineering, meteor- miles per hour, but these were day-out flying record of the air|/of 44. Transfer of the lighted air- 

: . ite ; z | quite infrequent, however, andj|mail pilot was considered more | way included an operating per- 
ology, electrical genius and psychology are but a few of only when a stiff tail wind was in|;meritorious in the cause of ad-|sonnel of approximately 102, and 
ihe potent elements which are brought to us in the present | 
equipment we fly. 


| 
| 
| 
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evidence. The record mail trip be-;vancing aviation than the flight) the following fields and lights: 
tween Chicago and New York City; made during that year by Com-| Emergency landing fields with 
was made on Dec. 16, 1926, at the; mander Byrd over the North Pole. |caretakers in charge, 68; emer- 
rate of 167.5 miles per hour. The| It had never been the intention gency landing fields automatically 
fastest mail trip on record was | of the Post Office Department, | operated (no caretakers), 21; elec- 
made on Jan. 30, 1927, between | however, to operate the air mail |tric beacon lights in between emer- 
Chicago and Cleveland, at the rate;service longer than was necessary | gency fields with caretakers in 
of 175.1 miles per hour. to clearly demonstrate the prac-| charge, 21; electric beacon lights 
The greater cruising radius and |ticability of commercial aviation to|in between emergency fields auto- 
speed of the Douglas planes per-/|the general public, and thereby) matically operated, 79; A. G. A. 
mitted the discontinuance, except induce private enterprise to enter | gas routing beacons (automatic), 
j , possibly in adverse weather condi-|the field and eventually take over | 405. 
mechanically safe and scientifically adapted is the aero- tions, of stops in both directions at|the operation of service. Due to| A number of new Douglas 
plane, it is the most dangerous piece of equipment a eg age yg esting a rs 5 hg Nd oer <n were sold to air mail con- 
ets nig de i : a ee . »,|on eastbound trips at Iowa City, | tained in the efficient operation and | tractors, and the balance, together 
ceived by man when not in the hands of a capable pilot.” | 4h Platte and Rock Springs An/|development of the transcontinen-|with the few remaining ch 
important change in the eastbound ' tal route, the desired interest was|able DeHavilands, were trans- 
transcontinental schedule was also! rapidly increasing and in the year|ferred to other Government de- 
made possible, allowing 1 hour and, 1926 several contract air mail| partments in need of such equip- 
15 minutes later departure from! routes were put into operation, and|}ment. Considerable of the shop 


And to us have come the mental elements of sta- 
bility, recognition, responsibility and consideration inter- 
spersed with the stringent realization of experiences. 


With all this, it is our experiences which must) 
guide and adapt the assistance of science. To repeat an} 
oft-used phrase: “regardless of how precisional perfect, | 


But let us enhance our experiences with and from 
these tangential attributes of science by studying their con-| 
struction and theoretical reasoning with our practical | 


adaption. the New York termini. |contracts on several more routes | material and equipment could be 
The new planes were put into | awarded. ..,.. |advantageously used in the large 
Regulations formulated by those whose _ specific|use between Salt Lake City and! Interest in commercial aviation, | post office garages and transfer 


New York City, where mail loads|and contract air mail service in|was accordingly made. The remain- 
were heaviest, the DeHavilands be-, particular, was further enlivened|jng serviceable material, equip- 
ing used from Salt Lake City west.|when in the Spring of 1926 Con-| ment, etc., was listed to the Chief 
busy. They are instituted as an example of assistance. | The — agp nar gency sunny gress oes a — —_ _ Coordinator for clearance and that 
“, eer a : = -_|at the repair depot was discon-!“‘Air Commerce Act o 926,” | desired by other Government de- 
, hrough this sanemetion, SngeNnnnIng the collective opin itinued on July 1, 1926, work of which, briefly stated, imposed upon | partment. was accordingly trans- 
ion of AIR LINE PILOTS, the scientific and regulatory that nature being confined fromithe Secretary of Commerce the | ferred. 


bodies interested in air commerce, are given a common |then on to the repairing of old De-|duty of fostering the development The material and equipment not 


research and education place them as authorities, are not| 
made for the sole purpose of keeping such authorities 


rround of ac w d eptance or rejection of som Havilands and damaged Douglasjof commercial aviation _in the|taken by other branches of the 
B oe 1 of acknowledged accep ssl sietanaiis © | planes. The surplus DeHaviland United States. It authorized the!Government was listed for sale 
projected theory. lplanes released were advertised|Secretary of Commerce, among|and sold in the usual manner t/ 

And it is through the medium of education that we |2"4 Sold. jother things to designate and es-|the highest bidder. By Dec. 31, 


F - ‘ ‘ me | An important step bearing on|tablish airways, in so far as funds 
shall fortify our experience with logical ability to say|the development of air mail traffic} were made available by Congress 
“what we mean” and “mean what we say”. |was taken by the Department on|from year to year, and to establish, 


1927, the Department’s interests 
were completely closed out at all 
fields except Chicago, where only a 
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is |Feb. 1, 1927, when a new postage 
ss rate of 10 cents per haif ounce was 
put into ‘effect, thereby entirely 

HEADQUARTERS BULLETIN doing away with the complicated 

A recapitulated report of the unfinished council busi-| Zoning system previously in use on 
ness and back dues leads Headquarters to urgently re-|"@nscontinental and contract 
: ; : : : : |routes. The new flat rate entailed 

quest all council chairmen to bring their council business | transportation between any points 
up to date for the Convention. in the country, without regard to 
distance, and was a valuable means 
of increasing patronage. | 
Awarded Collier Trophy | 
The Air Mail Service was award- 
ed the Collier trophy for the most 
important contributions to the de- 


Treasurer Huber makes the following announcement:|velopment of aeronautics in the 
year 1922, on its outstanding rec- 


“In order for the Treasurer’s Department to make a favor- é : 
: ord of safety established, and again 

able report to the first annual Convention, as well as €S-|in the year 1923, for demonstrat- 

tablish the voting power of each delegate, I request the |ing the practicability of night fly- 


: = one : +);_|ing. The Harmon trophy of the} 
Council Chairmen and Committees on Dues make a dili ee page ath gn Prasss 


gent effort between now and Convention Call to bring! time in the year 1926, was award-| 


delinquent members under their jurisdiction into good | ed by the International League of | 
standing.” | Aviators to an air mail pilot—be- | 





Back dues is an important factor and in the mailing 
for the September Council Meeting, the Financial Report 
will show the exact status of members under each council’s 
jurisdiction. 








membership that the Financial Report for the first fiscal 
year is now in the hands of all chairmen. 


kinds of weather, both Winter and} 
|Summer, on regularly assigned 
The information contained in these reports is avail- 


: : | flown at night. 
able to the members through their council chairmen. 





|cause of his remarkable record of|eral concluded that the time was 


Headquarters wishes to call to the attention of the | having flown during that year over|fast approaching, or was actually 
718 hours, without accident, in all | at hand, when the transcontinental 


|trips, 47 per cent of the time being | eration successfully and profitably 


It may be stated | carried on by them. 
|that in the award of the Harmon| 


operate and maintain along such 
airways all necessary lights and 
emergency landing fields. 


Provision for Airways 

It also provided that at such 
time as the Postmaster General and 
Secretary of Commerce by joint 
order should direct, the airway 
under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Postmaster General, to- 
gether with all emergency landing 
fields and other air facilities (ex- 
cept airports or terminal landing 
fields) used in connection there- 
with, would be transferred to the 
jurisdiction and control of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the estab- 
lished airports or terminal landing 
fields to be transferred to the juris- 
diction and control of the muni- 
cipalities concerned under ar- 
rangements subject to approval by 
the President. 

Taking all these happenings into 
consideration, the Postmaster Gen- 


air mail route might be turned 
over to private contractors and op- 


small quantity of the material and 
|equipment located in the repair 
|depot and warehouse remained to 
|be disposed of. 








“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
tinal check.”’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Andert, Paul A.—BAT West 
sess 

Bigelow, Ed.—Varney 
s**t 

Cox, F.—Ludington 
ssf 

George, Hal—TWA 
s**t 

Hill, George W.—T. A. C. 
s*f 


Kelsey, Harold J.—AA South 
ees 


Lucas, V.—Ludington 


ssf 

Malick, Forrest E.—NAT East 
se 

Potter, Norman W.—BAT West 
sess 

Rousch, Chas. W.—Northwest 
ses 

Rust, F. H.—TAC 
see 

Sandblom, J. V.—C-P 
ses 


Sharpnack, J. W.—BAT West 





In order to ascertain the re- 
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932 | September 1, 1932 _ ‘HE AIR LINE PILOT Three 
—-——— gq eee o—————=<[ — ——— = - a - - = — —__————— 
] | 
— 2 « e jeasts. The principle involved is| 
Air Lines Declared Indispensable sis or moiuisted frequencies J §E OF SILK AND RAYON 
927, | | broadcasting station would trans- | 
the mit both sets of signals on one! 
Kc To Future Transport Systems iver "trecvency bur the renee BY ARMY AIR CORPS 
and ; signals and radio telephone signals | 
a Avoidances of Legislative Hindrances Urged by A ges ene paper Specifications for Construction of Parachutes Based on 
San ff Assistant Secretary Young craft would select the modulations, Strength, Weight, Tear-resistance and 
“ad : CLEVELAND, OHIO, August Also, in the last six-year period, ee ee sows Other Gases 
or } 26, 1932 (ANS).—Unwise restric-|or during the existence of the and the modulations pene. voi oe | Prepared under Direction of Col. Alvin C. Voris, Signal Corps, U. S. A. 
si } tive legislation by State and Fed-| Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- a a age +1 _ ve Director of Planning Branch, Department of War ; 
Air | eral governments were expressed | ment of Commerce, an airway sys- pean 7 — wee ee —— 
tah), | by Colonel Clarence M. Young, tem has been constructed in ‘the = bans genera a ry 7 ae Aung Den mony wa” on mpemeeeinans wane own red 
| Assistant Secretary of Commerce| United States, the like of which will P 4 7 ,e bg age a silk. Some of these are similar around these successful materials, 
eee | for Aeronautics, as being the only | exists in no other country or group |, id Bn ~ vil sais — to those occurring in the everyday and the original requirements were 
‘fice |} possible hindrance to the advance-|of countries in the world. It is ee ee life of the average citizen, and 80 complete that American manu- 
pera- i ment of air commerce. made up of all known aids to air A method of transmitting wea-|some are peculiar to the military facturers could not furnish the 
¥ ie Speaking in connection with the navigation, such as beacon lights, eee i oe by _ aan or aoe ee = 
se opening of the National Air Races intermediate landing fields, radio a cgeeligy “allgee.saf cong sing > poche wd ‘ eee SS ae ae i f: hon 
; here, he pointed out the need of Tange beacons, radio communica- | eae nach rmy are described in detail bx ee oe oe eeeenes ear ae S ae 
route ppt AAR : tion stations, teletypewriter cir-|M@ke available to airmen maps!low. years this condition resulted in the 
e of avoiding restrictions by govern-| "0. : i ‘oo. representing data less than an hour | : : use of silk cloth woven in Japan 
Nat- ments which would hinder trans-|Cuits, weather reporting service, old . . é | In adopting silk for these pur- | : pan. 
“ portation companies in making sub- | etc., together with trained per- . | poses the Army recognized the out- * * * 
cago, stantial investments and other steps sonnel to operate and maintain the| An experimental circuit for map/|standing qualities of this material) oweyer, as technical informa- 
en for an orderly growth of the in- equipment, and constitutes at the eo was. maintained for|for certain of its requirements. | tion increased, end the seaulee- 
aan dustry. He designated the need for | Present time a 19,500-mile high- — oe with excellent re- | These uses will probably be con-| ments of parachute cloth were 
ake establishing some permanency in| W2Y system of the air. sults. Master maps were prepared | tinued as long as supplies of silk more closely defined, it was pos- 
: arranging for air mail service. A nation-wide system of sched- | @t Cleveland for the eastern part are available. sible to vary specification require- 
References were made to the|vled air lines has been built up, of the country and at Kansas City, But, recognizing the necessity ments sufficiently to obtain Ameri- 
rred | new devices which have been de-| Offering speedy and direct air mail, for the central part. These maps of being prepared for a situation can woven cloth in practically un- 
er to |) veloped for the safety and ad- Passenger and express service to; Were put onto the circuits at the which would cut off the foreign limited quantities. In this connec- 
ervice |) vancement of air commerce. all sections of the Nation. In each |tW0 , sag a = at re-|sources of supply on which this tion too much can not be said for 
Fran- | lv ra ee __| successive year air transport has|C@!Ving stations e information |country is entirely dependent, the the skill, the cooperation, and the 
rim- Fin pp anes eaten: Stems broadened the scope of its activi- | WS automatically typed onto blank |search for a substitute produced efforts of the y= oe — 
of the a rene ties, as may be seen from the fol- | ™4@PS. In actual service there would | domestically has been followed en- turers to obtain a domestic woven 
lserv- fi. It is indeod a pleasure to be Jowing: be a third map for the western ergetically. Today a usable sub-| parachute cloth equal in perform- 
when, | here in Cleveland on the eve of the 1929 1930 |part of the United States, and all) stitute has been found for prac-|ance to the best of the i rted 
athod opening of the National Air Races|Passengers ..... 173,405 417,505) would be transmitted every three tically every use. cloths. Since oi t ti : aon. = 
ve re- -the premier sporting event of | Mail (pounds) . 7,772,014 8,513,675 hours. Rayon would be used for few ween room Pager saad te 
y and the year in aeronautics. Since it| xpress Future operations of airplanes Seon ih then saliibeme saute he | gill 7 ~ngy om oe : 
cited eek Gall Dh dees aa 6 teens ON: 257,443 468,571 | .: : cord ‘purposes in the military services as Si k othe r than domestic woven 
ferred | years ago, cae ey ee asa seeeneee will no doubt depend less and less long as ample supplies of silk are material. 
rol of |. been in touch with this annual eT oe eee Estimate | UPON the human element. Develop- | ayailable. The rav +? ‘8 
™ event and have watched it crow stimate ees ai a ree available. e rayon production Is About 1928 the procurement of 
2. a : : ; oe 1931 for 1932 |ments such as those to which ref-| of jnterest to the military services| par: +h wik was 
arvine from a brief but interesting series| passengers ..... 522,345 700,000 | erence has just been made, and the! gince. while it may have nowt few _—— — « was made on the 
1 sta- of contests built around the Pulit-| Mail( pounds) .. 9,643,211 10,000,000;use of automatic pilots and im- military uses, it py lace silk basis of performance of the — 
sonnel | zer Trophy Race to an elaborate | Mail (pounds) . 9,643,211 10,000,000 proved flight instruments will play | for non-military mone fen un te terial rather than by specifying the 
4 air- program such as those staged dur- | Express an important part in further pro-'Jease a corresponding enamel of details of construction. Up to this 
. mor. |. ing the last few years. (pounds) - 1,151,348 2,000,000 moting safety and reliability pole Rs tnt . time the specifications indicated 
| pew | ; Miles flown ... 47,385,987 60,000,000 & Ss y anc a y- the natural product. the actual size of the varns used i 
2, and Cleveland is to be congratulated Pe — er ssise Regulatory work of the Aero- *¢* pn tigger He agg torre ten 
ts: on the courage and ability which| In view of these several accom-|nautics Branch includes supervis- The Air Corps uses annually =o Soe of Oe “mn, as tie 
; with | have made possible the outstand-| Plishments in the various phases of jon, from a safety point of view, about 100,000 yards of silk cloth ary © auto Seat Conran 
emer- ing event of last year, and the|the industry, it cannot be said that of scheduled air transport lines|in the construction and mainte- The stock of raw silks on hand 
tically | thorough planning and preparation civil aviation in the United States carrying passengers interstate. The nance of parachutes. There are within the United States at any 
:elec- || for the one this year—and to ac-|has not made substantial progress regulations in this regard require also proportionate amounts of silk ®'¥°" time covers a wide range of 
emer- complish it despite exceedingly dif- |!" the comparatively short period|that aircraft shall be properly |cordage, webbing, and sewing quality and size, and when a speci- 
ys in ficult economic conditions. of its existence. _No other trans- adaptable to the nature of the nese cand for the same purpose, fication indicates definitely the size 
lights Speed and efficiency of aircraft |POrt system in existence today can service involved; that airmen shall|and to a more limited extent there of the yarns for the construction 
\ eaato- entered in the contests have been |Cite a similar initial achievement. |be fully competent, that airways! is some slight use of silk cloth as of a cloth, it necessarily follows 
G. A. agp toa — “ere since | Changes Necessitated ote air a facilities on/|lining material for flying garments. — — ba — = of w- 
natic), the races were first held. A glance . +4: routes operated shall be approved|The amounts used and the par- ™@™ § SeOnes Os Sane ae See 
S cut ts emis of ok Se veens| Oe Economic Conditions by the Department; that oa YR: | Meulasty a rt peal, of able or even usable. To correct this 
ouglas | since the first Pulitzer Trophy Race | It is true that in common with | .atisfactory, adequate and properly |these articles serve to emphasize condition the specification was re- 
il con- | at Mitchel Field in 1920—the fore- all industries, the aviation indus- qualified ground organization and'the importance of silk to the Air vised to the “performance” type 
gether | runner of the present National Air rid is in Pee of depressing in- that maintenance of equipment be Corps. as opposed to the construction 
ervice- || Races — reveals an increase in|. U©nC®S: oubiions, in Some Te-| conducted in accordance with ac-| Silk was selected because of its ‘YP®- 
trans- |) speed from 156 miles per hour to apocts, i has felt 8" pong cepted standards and practices. excellent physical properties, and ie 
nt de- i the 236 miles per hour speed of the i ke keenly 2 oat pen — heme Under the provisions of a recent |in spite of the fact that there was The performance requirements 
equip- |) Thompson Trophy Race in Cleve- t gg age y oe = ‘ia it amendment to the _ regulations, | little or no supply of the raw ma- for parachute silk included 
e shop |) land last year. For the three years re ea pee d rooted, nor hee * pilots flying in operations of this\terial grown within the United strength, weight, resistance to tear- 
uld be |) from 1923 to 1925 the military | sind t e background of organized kind will be required to hold sched-| States. It was not until compara- ing, and the rate of airflow through 
e large aircraft entered in the Pulitzer |"¢ the peri en - the oe uled air transport ratings. To|tively recently that suitable sub- the cloth. The only new considera- 
ransfer || Trophy Race attained speeds of > had ag ” wesc Peso qualify for the rating a pilot shall stitutes were developed which com- tion included in these requirements 
remain- |) well over 200 miles per hour, |)’ ™ = a pages |have had at least 1,200 hours of pare favorably in performance with Was that for airflow, and these 
equip- | doubtless contributing to the de- ‘tie reasonable premise then ex-| certified solo flying time, including the standard silk cloth. limits were selected on the basis of 
e Chief velopment of present high speed |'® ned : sat diets f | 500 hours of cross-country flying, American activities in connec-|comprehensive tests by the Air 
nd that military craft. A similar influence! ,. =e oe istance from’ and shall have had 75 or more tion with the development of para- Corps to determine the part played 
ent de- should be exerted upon commereial | Which to recede, and the recession | hours of night flying. chutes were begun about 1918 by by the porosity of the cloth in the 
- trans- designing by the fast civil craft bos ” painful and exacting. | He is required to pass a written a group of military and civilian en- functioning of the parachute. 
now being entered in the races. Resp o— Sas ane tay [examination on the use of radio gineers at Dayton, Ohio. Compre- Air Corps procurements of para- 
ent not Brief History of with a pave iggy eet ts | and other aids to air navigation, ' hensive tests were accomplished on chute silk have been satisfactorily 
| of the Sindliewe neal d id y | 8g including tests in meteorology with ' all known types of parachutes and | made with this type of specification 
or sale n@ustry |Pians and ideas along economic | respect to weather analysis andj of the materials used in their con-| since 1928, and it is felt that ; 
nner ti Of special significance is the ad- | lines more nearly suited to the | forecasting. Also, his ability to fly | struction. The meat satisfactory of |much le rge rti f the : é ; 
Yec. 31, vance made in the method of man- | changed conditions, and this it has | py instrument is tested in a flight all mn types of oaunaiine : in-| silk st a 4°  @ a : ‘lable 
nterests aging the races, and the increased | Seriously undertaken in a construc- | during which he epesubes the exnft| wastabie — a - a gh : : = ks > sane - aval able 
t at all interest that is accorded them. The|tive manner and with marked suc-| while seated under a hooded cock- | cano = . cloth a ai 
e only a early races partook somewhat of | Ce8s. pit with a Department of Com- | ” valerie 
rial and the “barnstorming” era during| Research work is constantly un- | merce ee SE ORR SN RIE 2 ea agi <u "a SIE Tg acc caer 
» repair which they were held. Those of the |¢cr way oars the Ny of check pilot. re gy of ~ kind — we air- 
ained to | present day are staged in a highly|Aeronautics Branch. Among the! Anyone usi he ote es eel ee. 
| scientific fashion and constitute |many projects included in this pro- take it ine weenie that pny aan ite effect to distribute ee. | Om EREAKERS: 
) not only the major sports event of |gram is the development of radio | at the controls is not a fair weather The agensies of Che Peters! Gov. . 
| flying, but furnish an important |equipment to be used for fog land-| pilot—that he is familiar with the |°T™P™ent having to do with civil) The following were in fly- 
=e )) attraction and an educational pro-|ings when fog or haze obscures the course and has the neces sary |{tonautics will be working during|| ing status as of March 31, 
i, isa "| gram for the public in general as surface of an airport. A radio| knowledge of radio, flight instru- | "Pe coming year with substantially || .,, Century Air Lines: 
crite, ') well. But these rapid develop-|transmitting device gives the pilot | ments and use of aids to air navi- jreduced appropriations. Reduction | 
|) ments are not peculiar to the Nat-|directions for bringing his plane | gation. of Government expenditure at this a : Buck 
eee ') ional Air Races. Rather, they seem | down onto the landing area. iinet Diente Meal time obviously is necessary, and .s ya 
% ) typical of the entire aeronautics} It directs him to the runway and | educe ands Neqgutre | every effort is being made to effect | » & Ce 
ane industry. keeps him on this course, it leads, Some Curtailments |economies in carrying out the work 4 ~ = 
_ The history of the aeronautics|him downward in the long glide| Experimentation and planning of promoting and regulating aero-| p tog” ran 
industry, as now constituted, is|that is proper for descent to the|for the future also have occupied nautics. Some curtailments | will | = — 
even more brief than that of the|ground, and it tells him when he\the minds of manufacturers of air- | have to be made, but these will be | C. 9 Day, Je. 
air races. Although heavier-than-|has passed over the edge of the/craft. Aircraft manufacturers, like | worked out in such a way as not to) F.F. a 
air flight became an actuality in|field and should level off for his|all others, have felt the adverse be reflected adversely in the safety | Cc. Bye on 
1903, it was but six or seven years|landing. Many tests of the equip-| effects of the last few years, but |Of operations of air transportation. | M. P. K : i 
|) ago, approximately, that there was|ment and technique have been |they are going ahead with their| If it is possible to avoid restric-| Seen Ot a ay 
a |} any real organized and compre-|made, and plans now are being|work, designing and developing |tive legislation of an unwise kind, | Enni L “. “ t 
i hensive effort to develop civil aero-|formulated for an installation at|craft to meet the demands of anj|both State and Federal, and if| Earl A Fields 
') nautics; but some five or six years|an airport where the radio system intelligent and discriminating mar-|some permanency in the arrange- | Con E. SSale 
© East |) ago that scheduled operations with|for fog landing can be tried out | ket. |ment for air mail service can be Ken Oliver ” 
_) transportation of mail were under-|under practical operating condi-| However, when an economic con- effected, in order that transport | 6 WY, Saco 
cr West \} taken by private enterprise; and |tions. dition exists which makes it ex-|companies may continue to make | lea Sanne, 
—_— i only a little more than two years Radice Tranemicsten | ceedingly difficult to" market auto- | substantial investments and take Sidney Cleveland 
| since a similar effort was devoted a é ‘ |mobiles, refrigerators, radios and|such other steps as are necessary | Theo Graff 
|} to the scheduled transportation of | Of Direction Signals jother commodities of long-recog-|to their orderly growth, there can | eng eee 
i passengers. In that period of time} Another project is the radio nized utility, then certainly one|be no doubt as to the indispensable | Wile tine 
we have moved up from behind transmitter for simultaneous trans-|can not expect to find an easy or|part air transport will have in the | R rT. Roland 
West t and assumed world leadership in| mission of visual radio range sig-| ready market for aircraft. There-| general transportation scheme of N. L. Sifers 
: civil and commercial aviation. nals and radio telephone broad-|fore, there can be no peculiar re-|the Nation. ‘ 
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Best Method to 
Bring Saf ety | 


Competitive Flying Study 
Made by Ludington 
Pilot 





} 
ananenaties | 
By T. BENSON HOY 

In the April 20th issue of the | 
AIR LINE PILOT the article! 
“Competitive Flying’’- outlines a} 
condition which it should be our} 
firm purpose as an Association and | 
as individuals to eliminate. 

The article asserts that—“The | 
cut-throat flying so prevalent on} 
the airlines today has tended to 
distort the pilot’s judgment. .. .| 
Each is afraid to quit because the | 
other might go on. ... Faced with | 
the fear of losing his job, even the | 
pilot who knows better will take a} 
chance and fly on.” Further along | 
it describes this foolish rivalry as a 
“deplorable situation” and _ states) 
that—“The present reckless com- | 
petition is setting a dangerous stan- 
dard.” The conclusion follows: 
“Therefore, it can be seen that the 
present system of leaving the mat- 
ter of weather up to the judgment 
of the individual pilot, though 
theoretically correct, has its weak- 
ness in actual practice; because 
competitive flying, the fear of be- 
ing flown over, tends to distort the 
pilot’s judgment.” 

All of us are familiar with the 
many persuasions and influences 
surrounding our work which tend 
to distort our judgment. At dif- 
ferent times, methods of control- 
ling the pilot have been tried and 
discarded or soon ignored. 

Arthur Brisbane, the columnist, 
reached a whimsical climax when 
he advocated the decision of when 
to fly “should be left to some 
solemn person, not a pilot’. One 
company almost equalled this when 
they issued instructions setting the 
exact miles per hour at which the 
pilots should land and take off. 

But no matter what the operat- 
ing policies of any particular line 
may be, in the final analysis, the 
results of our decisions are on our 
own heads. So, the problem of 
how and when to fly would seem 
to be clearly and naturally one for 
the pilot to solve. 

Spasmodic efforts to effect some 
control have left a vexing after- 
math: Too many persons feel en- 
titled to make critical inquiry into 
our decisions. (This is not meant 
to defend a pilot looping or barrel- 
rolling a load of passengers.) We 
will always be subjected to run- 
ning a gauntlet of critics until we 
make the fact clearly understood 
that we know our jobs and make 
the industry accept it as such. 

This claim is nothing but boyish 
bluster if competition is allowed to 
be an influencing factor in our} 
flying. We must realize that with, 
our experience we should know} 
our jobs. If we aren’t able to ap-|! 
ply intelligently and independently | 
the knowledge we have gained 
the 
hours to any situation, then we 
don’t know our jobs and have no 
right to claim recognition as an 
Association and least of all as pro- 
fessional men. There is no need of 
crashing into a mountain in the 
pursuit of knowledge and we 
should certainly know that a plane 
won’t carry ice even in a spirit of 
competition. 

It is in our power to determine 
what position we will occupy in the 
industry. Should the claim that we 
know our jobs turn out to be 
merely an assumption and hence 
subject to endless checks and re- 
strictions, then the pilot individ- 
ually or collectively will not sur- 
vive in any important degree. Each 
pilot has the collective destiny of 
the group in his hands. And no 
pilot who flies on with moral fear 
as fuel for physical courage is any- 
thing else but a mistake and a men- 
ace to the profession. 

Nor has the dogged determina- 
tion of the old college spirit any 
place at the controls. One cancelled 
flight, or six, or a thousand will 
benefit us immeasurably more than 








in | 
last three or four thousand | 


| line of determination and with) 


| 





MORE ABOUT | 
PAPER’S USE | 


‘ACCIDENT REPORT ON SCHEDULED 
AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR 


MORE ABOUT | THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1932 | 
ORIENTATION | American-operated air transport persons suffered minor injuries and | 





(Continued From Page 1) 


because of his specialized educa- | 
tion. 

To this end, publication of the| 
AIR LINE PILOT undoubtedly as- 
sumes an important place. For 
instance, this issue carries an in- 
teresting article by Pilot HAL| 
SNEAD of T. & W. A. The dia- 
gram and example given us by 
Pilot SNEAD and his type of 
orientation covers the Kansas City 
beacon. However, like the brief 
presented by Headquarters to the 
membership, it is adaptable to any 
beacon after the magnetic polar 
angles have been placed according 
to the particular beacon. 

There are doubtless hundreds of 
educational formulas and methods 
in use by the various members of 
this association, and just as doubt- 
less is the fact that these various 
educational angles presented to 
brother pilots would more than 


|fortify our status of knowledge. 


We, therefore, respectfully request 
that pilots having data, formulas 
and matters of aeronautical ad- 
vancement, submit them to Head- 
quarters for presentation to the 
membership through the columns} 
of the AIR LINE PILOT. 








CAUGHT FROM | 
_ THEMAIL POUCH 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the 

Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics 
WASHINGTON 





August 29, 1932. 


Mr. David L. Behncke, 

President, Air Line Pilots Association 
3145 West Sixty-third Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

My dear Dave: 

This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of August 20, accompanied 
by copies of the bulletin on examina- | 
tion problems of Scheduled Air Trans- 
port Ratings which was recently com- 
piled and distributed to your mem- 
bership. 


This bulletin contains information 
which should be of distinct help to 
your members in qualifying them- | 
selves for the Scheduled Air Trans- 
port Rating and I want to commend | 
you and your organization on your) 
thoughtfulness in making it available | 
in this form. The instructions for the | 
use of the radio beacon, which were | 
attached, are particularly interesting | 
and should be very helpful. The only | 
criticism would be that they were) 
condensed to a point which might} 
make them confusing to the reader. — 

An article giving a rather detailed | 
description of radio range fiying is 
now being prepared. As soon as it is, 
off the press, I shall notify you and 
you may carry notice of its publica- 
tion in your paper. The Department | 
will be glad to forward a copy to any | 
pilot requesting it. | 

Let me again congratulate you on 
the thoughtfuiness of your organiza- | 
tion in making this material avail- | 
able to your members and to express 
appreciation of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion with this Department which is 
shown thereby. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE M. YOUNG, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
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curses through lips set in a grim 


eyes haunted by fear of what the 
other fellow was doing. 

Instead of admitting or even 
suggesting that we aren’t qualified 
to pass judgment on weather we 
should jealously defend our right 
and ability to do so. Take that 
prerogative away from us and we 
are left with little else than the 
mechanical operation of a plane 
for our job. 

When confronted with a situa- 
tion requiring a decision we should 
remember that blind, blundering 
courage is one of the cheapest 
commodities and is nothing to be 
proud of in our field of activity. 
Our traffic departments are selling 
transportation tickets and not lot- 
tery tickets in a sanguinary steeple- 
chase. , 

Finally, in the intensified op- 
erations of the Ludington Line 
everyone of us has been flown over 
more than once and it ain’t so hard 
to take. If it is an experience you 
are risking your neck to avoid, try 
it sometime and get over the idea 





if we all took the air, muttering 


of its shame before it is too late. 


|problem of finding the silent zone 


|by repeated trips back and forth 


|This average is arrived at by tak- 


| will cut down the time required to 


|“90 degree’? method does not de- 


- services flew 24,668,414 miles in i i ¢ 
(Continued from Page 1) the first six months of 1932 —— eee 

of foolishness and should be dis-'67 accidents, or 368,185 miles per , nga ee ae wae 
couraged. |accident, it was announced by Col. lives. In all, there were 199 per- 

Our company is preparing a map| Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec-|S0ns involved in scheduled air | 
showing all beacons on our line| retary of Commerce for Aeronau-| transport accidents, of whom 162 
from coast to coast with the mag-|tics. Only six of these accidents| received no injuries whatever. A 
netic course of each beacon. In/involved passenger fatalities while | total of 248,954 passengers were 
addition most of the pilots are pre-|a total of eleven accidents resulted | carried during the period. 
paring a separate sheet for each|in pilot or passenger fatalities. The accident report is based on 
beacon on this run showing the The semi-annual report on civil|the findings of the accident board 
method of orientation for that par- | aircraft accidents in scheduled air|of the Aeronautics Branch, which 
ticular beacon. transport services for the period! is composed of two pilots, a flight 

The greatest trouble most of the | January to June, 1932, showed |surgeon, an aeronautical engineer, 
pilots have is overcontrolling on} that the causes of the 67 accidents|a lawyer versed in air law and a 
the beams. They simply can’t stand were divided as follows: Personnel | statistician. This board investigates 
to hear an off-course signal. They | errors, 10.96 per cent; power plant|and determines the causes of all 
must get back immediately on the failures, 22.39 per cent; airplane civil aircraft accidents, by analyz- 
beam and angle too much into it in| failures, 19.26 per cent; miscel-/ing all accidents reported from the | 
so doing. The result is that they go | laneous (this classification includ-' field and reducing them to their 
across the beam and have the same |ing weather, darkness, and airport | causation factors expressed in per- 
correction to make again on the | and terrain), 47.39 per cent. There | centages. 
other side thus performing a series | Were no aircraft accidents concern- A tabulation showing miles 
of criss-cross maneuvers which fail|ing which the cause was unde-|flown per accident and fatality, | 
dismally in putting them squarely | termined or doubtful. and passenger miles flown per pas- | 
on the beam. Tri-motor men and In a study of the injuries and senger fatality in the first six | 
those flying heavy equipment are fatalities occurring in scheduled|months of 1932 with comparative 
the greatest offenders. These are|air line accidents during the first | statistics for the similar periods of 
strictly passenger pilots and nat-|half of 1932, it was found that 10'1930 and 1981, follows: 
urally do not have the opportunity | Miles Flown Per Accident in Scheduled Air Transport Services During the 
for practice that is possible for the | 
night mail boys. Another thing— 


Periods January-June, 1930, 1931, and 1932. 
their roughness on the controls is 
Total number of accidents........ aakeaaceseete 
Miles flown per pilot fatality.............. 3,380,545 
down to a minimum on approach- 


January- 
attributable to their absence of re- 
Miles flown per accident...... 
Total number of passenger fatalities. .. 2 
52,264,616 
ing the beacon is quickly learned 


Cli An siaPasaanetlete a ce 


January- 

une, 

1931 

20,190,925 24,668,414 
330,999 
4,038,185 
4 038,185 
47,501,901 
5.277.989 


January- | 
June, | 








368,185 

11 
2,242,583 
10 
2,466,841 
16 
63,529,538 
3,970,596 


acca 





June, 
1930 
Miles flown ... veces ees «16,902,728 
cent time in light ships. oee a 
After the tendency to over-| Total number of fatal acciden ‘ 
a ee aor saliminate ,»| Miles flown per fatal accident 2,817,121 
control has been eliminated, the| 75:81 number of pilot fatalities... 000...” 5 
over the beacon becomes less diffi- r 
° PBRONGSE WASH TOW oo aici isis cet s ccs sees 
cult. And, too, the importance of Passenger miles flown per passenger 
keeping the signal volume turned 2, fatality Pe ae ee ee ee eer . 2.375.664 








course after each 180 or 270 de- 
gree turn permitting any errors in 
the turn itself to be rectified be- 
fore turning down the beam. Of 
course in actual practice it is not 
absolutely essential that the vari- 
ous angles on the chart be remem- 
;bered or adhered to for the pur- 
pose of getting back on the beam 


beginning of our problem. The sig- 
nal received after the 90 degree 
right turn determines our position 
beyond all doubt. 

Now, having orientated  our- 
selves the next thing to do is to 
| get back on the beam as smoothly 
|as possible and headed in the direc- 
|tion of the beacon. Continuing 
| with the above problem: Having after orientation has been com- 
turned 90 degrees to the right’ pleted. But for smoothness and ac- 
from a North course we now should! curacy of execution and for th 
|be flying due East. Now make a purpose of our test we will adhere 
|1% minute (270 degree) turn to strictly to the figures as shown on 
; the left—away from the beacon.' the chart. 

Our course is now South and there | Every pilot should work out 
is sufficient straight-away after the|problems from each quadrant, 
turn to correct the course until the check over the angles given on the 
|on course signal of the beam is|chart and become as familiar as 
S r . again heard when an additional 40) possible with the system before go- 
up to and including the time re-| degrees is turned to the left onto|ing into the air. By so doing our 
quired for the test. About seven) and parallel with the beam. practical work will be greatly sim- 
hours of this time is devoted en-| [nm each case where the chart plified. ; 

tirely to beacon work. ; | shows a plus 40 or 50 degree turn| We will take up other systems 

_This method lends itself _ very | after the 180 or 270 degree turn,!of orientation in our training but 
nicely to close-in work and is es-| this is the turn necessary to put us for the present all our time will be 
pecially adapted to the Kansas City/on and parallel with the beam.| devoted to the attached “90 de- 
beam i cog The i of | There is always a straight-away | gree” method. 

a problem from any quadrant is} 

positive and absolutely infallible,| DIAGRAM OF SNEAD’S FORMULA ON K. C. BEACON 
A clear working knowledge of Osi 
system before going into the air 


over the station. if the signal 
strength is kept down to a point | 
where the signals are faintly aud- 





by a large margin on either side 
and the position of the beacon still 
determined by the rapidly built-up 
signal strength on approaching and 
passing the station. 

The time necessary for acquir- 
ing a proficiency in this work, suffi- 
cient at least to pass the S. A. T. R. 
test with a good grade is approxi- 
mately twelve hours and a half. 


ing the entire time of 25 pilots 
from the first hour under the hood, 










| 





master its practical application. A 
close study of its operation is ear- 
nestly requested. 

A good rule to remember is to 
fly North in an “A” quadrant and 
West in an “N”. Regardless of 
where you think you are when the 
inspector tells you to tune in on the 
station, follow the above rule and 
work your problem out to its con- 
clusion. 

.Unlike other systems in use, the 






















pend upon increased or decreased 
signal strength to determine the 
particular quadrant you might be 
flying in. In this case the primary 
idea is to fly in the direction of and 
with the sole idea of intersecting a 
beam. Upon reaching the beam a 
90 degree turn to the right is made 
|and the letter received immediately 
after determines the segment in 
which we are flying. For instance: 
Suppose we receive an “A” signal 
|when the radio is tuned in. Re- 
|member the rule: “Fly North in an 
| “A” quadrant” and sit tight on the 
| North course until the on course 
| signal of a beam is reached. Up to 
|this point we don’t know whether 
| we have been flying in the East or 
| West quadrant. But now, on reach- 
|ing the on course signal of the 
|beam we turn 90 degrees to the 
|right. If we receive an “N” signal 
|after this turn we know we are in 
|the North segment as it would be 
| impossible to receive an “N”’ after 
|a 90 degree right turn had we been 
| flying in the East quadrant at the 
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